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b) a prefix Thompson considered to be aquatic 
(Thompson 1950:276) [Fig. 28, line 1]. Thompson 


Within the complex of Mesoamerican cultures, it 
is certain that the Maya culture presents itself as a 
unity well differentiated from the rest.! Neither is 
it less certain that each Maya city is quite different 
from every other. These differences manifest them- 
selves from building layout to style of hieroglyphs. 
To the list of differentiating elements I would like 
to add a new one, unknown until now: a glyph spe- 
cial and exclusive to each site. 

For want of a better name, I will call this the 
Emblem Glyph. It consists of the following ele- 
ments: a principal element, which varies by site, 
and two groups of constant affixes which are: 

a) the so-called Ben-Ich superfix, 


already demonstrated that the head-variant of the 
number nine (the so-called Chicchan god) should 
also be included in this group (Thompson 
1950:276, 278). This head as a prefix of the Em- 
blem Glyph is very ancient and occurs as early as 
Tikal Stela 23 (9.4.0.0.0). Based on Bonampak 
Stela 2, it seems other portrait heads come into 
play, and not solely that of the Chicchan god. In 
this preliminary study, all-of these prefixes are con- 
sidered equivalent, though no doubt each repre- 
sents a different shade of the same expression. 
Whether in some cases, certainly not in all, the 
principal elements, alone or in other combinations, 
always have the same value, as Emblem Glyphs, 


should be studied separately, as should how the 
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Figure 28. Line 1: Some typical Emblem Glyph prefixes; Line 2: Emblem Glyphs of Tikal, Naranjo, 
Yaxchilan, and Piedras Negras; Line 3: Emblem Glyphs of Palenque, Copan, Quirigua, and Seibal; 
Line 4: Clause from Tikal Stela 21; Line 5: a) Clause from Naranjo Stela 23; b) Clause from Piedras 
Negras Lintel 3; Line 6: Two glyphs from the Palenque Temple of the Inscriptions panels 


various affixes change its meaning. However, in 
this article we have to limit ourselves to a general 
discussion, keeping in mind that the glyph could 
be the focus of a more detailed study. 

The significance of these Emblem Glyphs is still 
unknown. They seem to refer to something emi- 
nently associated with each location. For example, 
they could refer to the name of each site, to a god, 
to a dynasty, etc.[113] 

Some large sites have up to two different Em- 
blem Glyphs. In the case of Palenque, one of the 
two Emblem Glyphs itself has two variants: a por- 
trait version and a symbolic version. 

The presence of the Emblem Glyph of one site 
in the inscriptions of another, although an unusual 
phenomenon, proves the existence of relations be- 
tween the two. Emblem Glyphs would thus seem 
to shatter the boundary of non-calendrical glyphs, 
and at minimum, open the door to geographic in- 
vestigations. 

Emblem Glyphs normally, but not always, occur 
in clauses. I call clauses those associated series of 
two or more glyphs which occur in the same order 
at least two times in the inscriptions. However, in 
. many cases they are related to "worthless" Katuns, 

or Katuns which do seem to have the expected 
chronological significance." Emblem Glyphs are 
often followed by a glyph composed of two Imix 
elements. 

Equally notable is the frequency with which Em- 
blem Glyphs, or the clauses of which they are a 
part, precede Secondary Series (also called Dis- 
tance Numbers). In these cases it is questionable 
whether the non-calendric phrase refers to the ante- 
rior or posterior date, that is, always assuming 
that these clauses are related to dates at all. As 
Emblem Glyphs, or their clauses, sometimes end 
inscriptions, they would seem to refer to the ante- 
rior date. 

In this study we must limit ourselves to sites 
brought to light a half a century ago by Maudslay 
and Maler. Only these authors presented the 
glyphic material in usable form. Although many in- 
scriptions have been discovered since, few have 
been published in forms useful to epigraphy. Good 
drawings are always lacking, and the photographs 
leave much to be desired. Despite the progress of 
the last half century, Maya epigraphy currently 
faces frightening backwardness as regards tech- 
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niques of publication. 1f one had to choose be- 
tween Maudslay and Maler on one hand, who with 
canteen in belt, entered the jungle on muleback to 
remain for months, and modem archaeologists of 
plane and refrigerator on the other, there would be 
no hesitation. The former would be the clear 
choice. 

After these general remarks, we now review the 
situation in different Maya cities with respect to 
their Emblem Glyphs. 


TIKAL. At Tikal there are two Emblem Glyphs. 
The first occurs throughout the site's history (Fig. 
28, line 2, no. T-1]. It appears from the earliest in- 
scriptions until the latest, that of Stela 11. In late 
inscriptions, the parallel exterior lines of the glyph 
become more prominent, giving the whole the im- 
pression of an open form.” The same T-1, without 
affixes, also appears in the headdress of the head 
supporting the principal figure on the south side of 
Stela 1 [114] (Maler 1911:Plate 13, 2). It also 
forms the headdress of the head over which the 
bound captive on Altar VIII stretches (Morley 
1938:1:Figure 19). 

During the middle period, from 9.14.0.0.0 to 
9.16.0.0.0, another Emblem Glyph also occurs 
(Fig. 28, line 2, no. T-2], except that T-1 disap- 
peared on account of it. Because T-2 portrays an 
animal face with many parallel lines—so charac- 
teristic, though arranged differently, of T-1——-it is 
very probable that we are dealing with a single 
Emblem Glyph: T-1 the head-variant and T-1 the 
normal or symbolic form. Both Emblem Glyphs 
could occur simultaneously in the same inscription, 
as they appear interchangeably in clauses. There is 
a short clause, more ancient and somewhat vague, 
and another clearer example on Stelae 19, 21, and 
22 [Fig. 28, line 4]. 

As the figure shows, a 4 Katun glyph is included 
in this final clause. In an earlier publication, I 
called this type of Katun glyph "worthless" be- 
cause it was neither a Secondary Series nor an an- 
niversary (Berlin 1952:53). A study of all "worth- 
less" Katuns in the inscriptions of Tikal shows: 

A) That they are intimately associated with a 
glyph consisting of a face with a hand holding an 
axe on its lower part. Because caciques are called 
Batabs in Maya, derived from baat, "axe," I 
would like to call the "worthless" Katuns here 
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Batab Katuns. The association between Batab and 
Katun is so close that there are cases, e.g. Lintel 
3, H9, where the Batab clearly includes the Katun 
head. 

B) All Batab Katuns have coefficients of 4, with 
the exception of Stela 16, which has a coefficient 
of 3. This single example corresponds to a stela 
dating to 9.14.0.0.0. Those with coefficients of 4 
occur in inscriptions dating between 9.15.5.0.0 
and 9.18.0.0.0. It seems they used cycles of Batab 
Katuns, each consisting of 5 calendrical katuns. 
Thus the 3 Batab Katun would end in 9.15.0.0.0, 
to be followed by the 4 Batab Katun. Although no 
evidence contradicts this theory in inscriptions pre- 
ceding 9.14.0.0.0, only weak examples support it. 
Given the archaic style of the earliest monuments, 
correct decipherment of the glyphs is sometimes 
difficult. 

Because the great Temple IV inscription has at 
K4-LA a typical T-1 4 (Batab?) Katuns, I believe 
this text should correspond to the proposed 4th 
Batab Katun. In my previously cited study, I sug- 
gested that the temple probably dated to 
9.16.15.0.0 (Berlin 1952:52). The above argu- 
ments support this conclusion. 


NARANJO. After analyzing the inscriptions of 
Naranjo, Morley (1938:2:21-165) noted that they 
divide into three groups corresponding roughly to 
the following Long Count dates: 

Group 1: 9.9.0.0.0 until 9.10.10.0.0 

Group 2: 9.13.10.0.0 until 9.14.15.0.0 

Group 3: 9.17.10.0.0 until 9.19.10.0.0 [115] 

The second group is separated from the others 
by 50 or 60 years. Although my epigraphic focus 
is entirely different from that of Morley, who is in- 
terested only in dates, my findings confirm this di- 
vision. 

No Emblem Glyph of any kind appears in the in- 
scriptions of the first group. Although this group 
has few inscriptions, it does include the important 
Hieroglyphic Stair. 

Beginning in the second period, an Emblem 
Glyph appears which will persist until the final in- 
scriptions of the site [Fig. 28, line 2]. During this 
second period, the Emblem Glyph occurs fre- 
quently in a clause similar to some found in the 
oldest Tikal inscriptions, though it also occurs in 
other contexts. Tikal Emblem Glyph T-1 also oc- 
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curs in this second period, above all in lengthy 
clauses on Stelae 24 and 29 (Thompson 1950:Fig- 
ure 3, Nos. 3-9). However, the same monuments 
also have the other clause which we have just al- 
luded to, in one example each, with the Emblem 
Glyph of Naranjo. 

Available drawings do not allow us to prove that 
T-1 also occurs in the third period. However, it 
may appear on Stela 19 (9.17.10.0.0). Of course 
this monument and the contemporary Stela 13 
show strong glyphic links to the second period. 
They also introduce characteristics typical of the 
third period. After 9.17.10.0.0, these vestiges dis- 
appear completely; so that the clause in Fig. 28, 
line 5, no. A still occurs on the mentioned Stelae 
13 and 19. Afterwards, another less precise glyph 
appears, in the composition of which enters a 
glyph with an elbow on the upper right side.* 

The search for Emblem Glyphs in the inscrip- 
tions has also allowed us to correct a date pro- 
posed by Morley: that of Stela 26. There are only 
fragments of four glyphs, but the first three are 
the components of our clause in Fig. 28, line 5, 
no. A, which occurs, as we have seen, between 
9.13.10.0.0 and 9.17.10.0.0. The only difference 
is that the Emblem Glyph has an unusual postfix. 
Morley had tentatively dated the stela at 
9.10.0.0.0, or within the first period. Given that I 
have found neither an Emblem Glyph nor the 
clause in question during the first period, it be- 
longs more likely with the second. 


YAXCHILAN. This city has tvo Emblem 
Glyphs: Y-1 and Y-2 [Fig. 28. line 2]. Y-1 occurs 
in the earliest inscription at the site (Stela 27). Be- 
cause the text is so destroyed, we cannot tell if Y- 
2 is as old. Although each Emblem Glyph could 
appear on its own, they occur together in most 
cases, normally Y-2 followed by Y-1. However, 
they also occur in the order Y-1 - Y-2. 

The Emblem Glyph pair occur in a large clause 
isolated by Thompson (1950:Figure 46, Nos. 10- 
16), where they separate Ben-Ich Katuns with coef- 
ficients of 3 to 5 (there is a doubtful example of 7 
and another with 2), the head of a jaguar with a 
[116] bird or shield prefix, and a glyph compound 
which has Ahau or Cauac as its main component. 
Among these there is an easily discernible pattern: 


Ben-Ich Katun Jaguar: Glyph Compound 
Coefficient 3 Bird Prefix Canac 
Coefficient 4 or 5 Shield Prefix Ahau 

(or substitute) 


This relationship is almost across the board; the 
few exceptions are likely due to poorly preserved 
inscriptions. 

When the glyph we called Batab at Tikal occurs 
in the inscriptions of Yaxchilan, it is precisely in 
this phrase or in relation to a "lazy" Katun. How- 
ever, at Yaxchilan this relation is not as obvious. I 
ignore the factors determining the coefficients of 
the Ben-lch Katuns (at Tikal). The explanation pro- 
posed for Tikal is surely invalid for Yaxchilan, but 
it should be kept in mind that many Yaxchilan in- 
scriptions are not securely tied to the Long Count. 
There are interesting differences between the dates 
proposed by Morley (1938) and by Proskouriakoff 
(1950), who based her conclusions on stylistic 
analysis. It is precisely through non-calendrical 
glyphs that one can date ambiguous or doubtful in- 
scriptions. Thompson has already done this with 
great success (Thompson 1952). 

The study of our one example demonstrates that 
Often text is irregularly divided in monuments with 
human figures, where it fills the free space with in- 
scriptions, surrounding each group with a border, 
but without the connotation that each bounded area 
should be considered separately. 

It is interesting to note the importance of the jag- 
uar and the bird at Yaxchilan. This is clear from 
the following: 

* A large jaguar head held by one of the figures 
on Lintel 26; 

* On the scepters raised by the figures on Lintels 
2 and 5 there are descending birds. 

Finally, Emblem Glyph Y-1 appears as the head- 
dress of a giant mask in the lower register of Stela 
4. 


PIEDRAS NEGRAS. The typical Piedras Negras 
Emblem Glyph with its distinctive prefix appears 
in Fig. 28, line 2. It occurs frequently in a clause 
of at least two glyphs [Fig. 28, line 5, no. b]. I 
say at least two because sometimes it occurs in a 
larger phrase. Additionally, several forms seem to 
be variants, and not other Emblem Glyphs. One of 
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these variants occurs in the cited clause on Stela 
36, the earliest securely dated monument with a 
clear Emblem Glyph. 

The Ben-Ich Katuns are always closely associ- 
ated with Emblem Glyphs at Piedras Negras. The 
number coefficients of these Ben-Ich Katuns at Pie- 
dras [117] Negras seem to be only 3 or 4, but as 
some of these are given with head-variant numer- 
als, their numbers could be questioned. I have not 
discovered a pattem determining the occurrence of 
coefficients. 

On Lintel 3, at K1, the Yaxchilan Emblem 
Glyph with its usual affixes clearly appears. The 
preceding glyph, at J2, is a jaguar head, with 
which we are familiar from the Yaxchilan clauses. 
It therefore seems that the Lintel 3 inscription 
makes reference to the neighboring city. 

I would like to note, in passing, an unusual as- 
pect of Piedras Negras epigraphy. Thompson dis- 
covered that in Distance Numbers, or Secondary 
Series, the Uinals-have 3 or 4 particular hooks as 
subfixes (Thompson 1950: 160). In the Uinal of Al- 
tar 2, 12, these hooks are replaced by a kind of 
claw or foot (badly drawn in Plate 36e of Morley 
1937:5:Plate 1). Along the same lines, the Uinal 
on Stela 23 at H8 has the same claw or foot as sub- 
fix, and it seems like the same occurs on Lintel 3, 
S1. Other than Piedras Negras, I recall two exam- 
ples, the Uinal of Glyph 6 on Copán Stela J, and 
that on a vase in the Bliss Collection, where this 
claw or foot replaces the usual hooks. It thus 
seems that the claw and the hooks denote the same 
idea or very similar ideas, There are other glyphs 
which can have the same hooks as subfixes and in 
some cases these can be replaced by the foot O 
as is proved on the great panels of the Temple of 
Inscriptions of Palenque [Fig. 28, line 6]. Perhaps 
they express the idea of making distances clear, in 
time as well as space (as the verb "to run?"). The 
same foot [Ud appears beneath an inverted Ahau 
on Lintel 3, J1, in the glyphic phrase with the Em- 
blem Glyphs of Piedras Negras and Yaxchilan. 


PALENQUE. There are two Emblem Glyphs: a 
head with skeletal features, P-1 a, or its normal 
symbolic variant, P-1 b, and the head of an ani- 
mal, P-2 (Fig. 28, line 3]. These occur in short 
clauses of two or three glyphs, these clauses hav- 
ing more than ten different varieties. 


These same Palenque Emblem Glyphs occur also 
in inscriptions near Palenque, such as the so-called 
Jonuta Stela 1 (Keleman 1946:Figure 78b), on the 
Miraflores panels (Berlin 1955:Figure 5), and on 
the Simojovel incised shell now on display at the 
Museo Regional de Tuxtla Gutiérrez, Chiapas. 


COPAN. Its Emblem Glyph is the face of the 
bat, Zotz, with a Cauac in the region of the ear 
[Fig. 28, line 3, no. c]. In addition to these, it usu- 
ally also has two hooks suffixed or subfixed. 

Despite the large number of Copan inscriptions, 
the Emblem Glyph is relatively rare. It only oc- 
curs in short and highly variable clauses. In this re- 
gard, Copan resembles Palenque and differs from 
the other cities discussed. 

On the otber hand, Copan has the most interest- 
ing inscription for [118] the study of Emblem 
Glyphs: Stela A, which, according to Morley. 
dates to 9.15.0.0.0 (Morley 1920:221). The stela 
shows, at positions D4b to D6s, the Emblem 
Glyphs of Copan, Tikal, a site unknown to me, 
and Palenque. The last three Emblem Glyphs have 
subfixes which do not occur in examples from 
these sites. In contrast, the Copan Emblem Glyph 
lacks the previously discussed hooks. The glyphs 
from D2b to D4a should certainly be read along 
with the Emblem Glyphs. They also number four 
and each has a coefficient of four and the same 
subfix. The glyphs from D8a to D9b are also inter- 
esting to relate to the Emblem Glyphs. D$a is East 
and D8b is West; consequently, to complete the 
four cardinal directions, D9a is probably South 
and D9b probably North. 


QUIRIGUA. The site also has a characteristic 
Emblem Glyph [Fig. 28, line 3, no. Q]. I have 
been unable to identify a particular associated 
clause. Almost as frequent as its own is Copan's 
Emblem Glyph. However, in the inscriptions of 
Quirigua it lacks one of the prefixes which it 
ought to have as an Emblem Glyph. Here the pre- 
fixes are totally different. 


OTHER PLACES 


Aguas Calientes. According to the drawing of 
Stela 1 made by Morley (1937:1:Plate 18f), Em- 
blem Glyphs do occur in the inscriptions (of 
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Aguas Calientes). However, because the texts are 
in poor condition, it is impossible to identify the 
main sign. 

Bonampak. Although there are several Emblem 
Glyphs in the inscriptions of Stelae | and 2, it is 
impossible to tell which is most characteristic of 
the site. Glyph 13 of Stela 2 is clearly the Y-1 Em- 
blem Glyph of Yaxchilan with a prefix---a kind of 
head---at H3. This head is surely not the Chicchan 
god, and is likely the head-variant of the regular 
Emblem Glyph prefix. 

Ixlu. Tikal Emblem Glyph T-1 occurs on Altar 2 
(Morley 1937:Plate 1592). 

Motul de San José. Two Emblem Glyphs appear 
in the few inscriptions from this site (Morley 
1937:Plate 45d, e). 

Naachtun. Morley's illustrations of Stela 10 
show an Emblem Glyph (Morley 1937:Plate 41e, 
151e). The main sign is slightly erased and only al- 
lows identifying it as a kind of head. It also has a 
head-variant prefix. 

Pusilha. There is an Emblem Glyph in Morley’s 
photo of Stela M (Morley 1937:Plate 164c). How- 
ever, the main sign is unidentifiable. 

Seibal, As at Bonampak, there are many differ- 
ent Emblem Glyphs. The typical version seems to 
be that with the triple Cauac. Among the four Em- 
blem Glyphs on Stela 10 (Maler 1908:Plate 8), 
one is the triple Cauac [Fig. 28, line 3, no. S], an- 
other Tikai’s T-1, then an unknown which seems 
to be the same unidentified Emblem Glyph on Co- 
pan Stela A, and finally, one with the Ik sign as 
its main sign. The latter also occurs at Motul de 
San José.[119] 

In conclusion, I would like to draw attention to 
the fact that atypical Emblem Glyphs sometimes oc- 
cur in the inscriptions of the great cities. These 
are likely Emblem Glyphs of unidentified sites. 


Notes 


1. This article originally appeared as: El glifo 
"emblema" en las inscripciones mayas," by Hein- 
rich Berlin, Journal de la Société des Américan- 
istes, n.s. 47:111119. Paris, This is a preliminary 
translation. Original pagination occurs in brackets 
[ ]. The notes are mine. I have converted citations 
and references according to the American Antiq- 
uity Style Sheet. 


2. I assume he means political geography here. 

3, Berlin's Katunes “ociosos. " 

4. Berlin uses marco abierto here. 

5, "...en cuya composición entra un glifo con un 
codo en la esquina derecha superior. " 

6. That is, Yaxchilan. 

7. Query is in original. 

8. Query is in original. 
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